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* Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall.” 


® Our Fourfooted Friend- 


WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


The most important event in humane work 
during the last month, and it might be said 
during the year, was the annual convention of 
the American Humane Association, a federa- 
tion of anti-cruelty societies for children and 
animals, which took place in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 14 and 15. 

The officers and directors of this federation 
are as follows: President, Dr. W. O. Still- 
man, Albany, N. Y.; vice-presidents, Hon. 


James M. Brown, Toledo, Ohio, and Mrs. . 


Caroline Earle White, Philadelphia, Pa. ; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Wyncote, Pa. ; 
treasurer, Alfred Millard, Omaha, Neb. 

On the board of directors are the above and 
the following names: E. K. Whitehead, 
Denver, Col., Julius M. Mayer, New York City, 
Sidney Richmond Taber, Chicago, Ill., John 
Partridge, San, Francisco, Cal., Charles A. 
Schieren, Brooklyn, N. Y., Joseph G. Walter, 
Pittsburg, Pa., Mrs. Mary Howe Totten, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
Boston, Mass. 

A report will be issued giving a list of all 
the speakers and a synopsis of the papers read 
at this convention,which report may be obtained 
by addressing the secretary or by writing to 
the editor of this magazine. As a whole the 
meetings were most interesting and instructive 
and likely to arouse humane societies to 
greater efforts in their work. 

The first day was devoted to the cause of the 
children. Curfew laws, child labor, and the 
work of the juvenile court were subjects that 
received attention. Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House had much to say on the danger to 
children which is involved in the milk adulter- 
ation. Mrs. Josephine Redding, editor of 
Vogue, New York, spoke with earnestness on 
the injury to children through lack of proper 
care and nourishment. E. W. Newhall of 
San Francisco gave a very sad account of the 
terrible evils which have resulted to children 
through the great disaster that befell that city. 

The most notable features of the evening 
session was the paper given by the Hon. 


James M. Brown on *‘ Humane Work as a Fi- 
nancial Investment,” which is to be printed, as 
a leaflet, and the excellent presentation of 
‘¢ Pressing Problems in the Humane World” 
by the president, Dr. Stillman, both of which 
papers will be quoted from and further com- 
mented on in this magazine at a later period. 

The paper which opened the second day 
(devoted to animals) was ‘ Cruelty Practiced 
in Connection with the Exhibition of Animals,” 
by Mrs. Huntington Smith, which paper will 
probably be published in leaflet form for gene- 
ral circulation. Mrs. Mary F. Lovell followed 
it by an account of her own observations of 
the suffering of caged and trained animals, and 
an interesting discussion on the subject drew 
out a number of valuable facts concerning the 
subject. 

Mrs. Caroline Earle White told what she 
saw of humane work when travelling through 
Europe, giving a most encouraging picture of 
what is done for suffering animals abroad. 
London leads the world, but even Paris, the 
‘‘Hell for Horses,” is showing much improve- 
ment, and Italy, through the great efforts of 
Leonard T. Hawksley, is establishing humane 
societies throughout that country. 

Another most interesting paper which should 
be widely read was ‘The Need of Special 
Anti-Docking Legislation” by Raymond H. 
Arnot, Rochester, N. Y. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
cattle question, and one of the strongest papers 
given in the whole convention was “ Stock 
Transportation Abuses and their Reforms ” by 
C. A. Snow, president of the Washington, D.C., 
S: P. C. A. Mr. Snow was prevented from 
being present, but the paper was read by Mrs. 
Mary Howe Totten. One most important point 
brought out was that cattle cannot be humanely 
transported long distances, and the only right 
solution to this question, which not only in- 
volves great suffering to the cattle but health- 
ful food supplies, is to move the slaughter 
houses to the cattle and not attempt to carry 
the cattle to the slaughter houses. The suffer- 
ing of the cattle causes poisoned flesh, and 
that is put on the market for food, doubtless 
causing disease in those who eat it. 

Francis J. Ellison from Omaha, Nebraska, 
told of ‘‘Stock Conditions as They Are,” and 
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Sydney R. Taber, of Chicago, gave a very able 
paper on general conditions and the duty of 
humane societies in regard to them. 

The evening session was instructive. Mrs. 
H. Clay Preston gave an excellent paper on 
“Humane Education Methods and_ their 
Values.” The paper was followed by a discus- 
sion in which James F. Hill, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and H. A. Pershing, of South Bend, Ind., 
took prominent parts. J. Howard Moore, of 
Chicago, author of The Universal Kinship, 
gave a very earnest address on ‘‘ The Cost ofa 
Skin,” in which he showed the fiendish cruelty 
of trapping, and drew a tragic but true picture 
of the great suffering of animals that are caught 
and held in traps until they starve and freeze 
to death unless they can succeed in gnawing 
off the foot or leg by which they are caught. 
Naturally the men who deal in furs and the 
newspapers that advertise them were bitterly 
opposed to this revelation of cruelty, which 
might affect the trade, and some of the re- 
porters gave an entirely false impression of the 
way in which the paper was received by the 
audience. It is enough to say that no “ angry 
husband” was heard defending his wife, as 
was stated in several papers, and there were 
no hysterical manifestations in the audience. 
One man offered the objection, quite pleasantly, 
that the lower animals must be killed for the 
sake of the higher, not apparently having quite 
taken the idea that it was the cruel and unnec- 
essary slaughter Mr. Moore attacked. The 
paper was received with applause and a vote 
was taken to have 20,000 copies printed for 
distribution. No dissenting voice was heard. 

Mrs. Mary F. Lovell read a paper from Miss 
Elizabeth Morris, president of the Morris 
Refuge Association, Philadelphia, the first 
shelter of its kind ever established, a part of 
which will be quoted elsewhere. Mrs. Hun- 
tington Smith was called upon to add her testi- 
mony as to the need of such shelters and spoke 
briefly of her Boston work, and the meeting 
was closed after a report from the committee 
on resolutions. 

It will be interesting to those concerned in 
humane work to read a few of the statistics 
given by Dr. Stillman at the convention and 
gathered by him during the year. Number of 


societies in existence in the United States, 340$ 
reportedeeAs eactive,- 297, sinactive, 32s) nor 
heard from, II. 134 societies were reported 
as. dead or inactive. In 14 ofthese there were 
agents or ex-officers doing voluntary work. 

This statement shows how little, compara- 
tively speaking, is done in anti-cruelty work 
and how great is the need of men and women 
to go out into the field organizing new societies 
and strengthening those that are weak. This 
is work the American Humane Association 
particularly aims and wishes to do but money 
must come in more generously to pay suitable 
persons for the work before it can be done to 
any extent. 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


Sx 


The Grocer‘s Boy 


It was the week before Christmas and every- 
body was ordering all sorts of good things and 
demanding to have them “just as quick as possi- 
ble.” The grocer’s boy, John, was on hand 
early, and soon many baskets were filled with 
orders to be delivered “in a hurry.” 

The horse, not very young and always over- 
worked, was hurried out of the stable before he 
had quite finished his breakfast and John began 
to pile the baskets into the wagon. ‘“ Be lively 
now,” the grocer said, “Get back as quick as 


‘you can,’ and John, jumping on the wagon, 


seized the whip and gave the horse a sharp cut 
to begin the day with. 

The horse started off at a smart trot, his body 
quivering with the cut and his temper roused by 
the injustice of it, for he was ready and willing 
to start without the insult of the blow. 

John kept the whipin his hand, and if the 
horse held up his pace a minute to give himself 
a chance to breathe, another snap of the whip 
kept him on the run. 

John felt very proud of himself as he flourished 
the whip and he looked on both sides of the 
street to see if any of the boys were where they 
could see him. He did not look at the horse’s 
heaving sides or notice the sweat starting, or the 
strained look that began to come in the horse’s 
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eyes as he was urged and whipped along the 
road. 

At the different houses where he left the 
groceries John rushed in and out as quickly as 
possible, and in several places he was given fresh 
orders, something that had been forgotten and 
must be brought in haste. 

So the morning passed and dinner time arrived 
and as John put the horse up in the stable he 
could not help seeing that his breath came hard 
and fast and he was wet with sweat. 

“T guess it won't do to give him any water 
he’s so hot,’ John said, as he hurriedly put a 
scanty allowance of dry feed into the manger. 
The worn-out horse, quivering in every nerve 
with the fatigue of running all the morning, was 
almost choking with thirst. His throat was hot 
and dry, and while he tried to eat, because he 
was also very hungry, the dry feed did not go 
down well. He was cooling off too rapidly in 
the cold stable, for John had not taken any time 
to wipe him and had only thrown a thin cover- 
ing over his wet skin. 

John hurried in to his dinner and the first 
thing he asked for was something warm to drink 
for he said hé was tired and chilled. His mother 
gave him a cup of hot cocoa,. then he had a 
good dinner, which he ate rapidly, and off he 
started for the afternoon’s work. 

“Hurry up” said the grocer as soon as John 
appeared. ‘Get out the horse and take these 
baskets, they’re all rush orders.” 

‘IT went to Mrs. Bell’s this morning twice,’’ 
said John. “I should think she might give all 
her order at one time not piece meal, keeping us 
running there all day.” 

“Cant jhelpwits tone sedate ood 
Hurry up,’ answered the grocer. 

John ran out to the barn. He certainly had 
meant to give theghorse water before he started 
out again but being hurried, and not thinking at 
all about the comfort of the horse, he forgot, and, 
in a few minutes, whip in hand, he was urging 
the tired, thirsty horse again over the road. 

The afternoon was much as the forenoon only 
the horse, growing more and more tired, began 
to stumble on the slippery road, and John jerked 
him up with angry shouts and a cut of the whip. 
Once the unfortunate animal tried to turn down 
a street where there was a watering trough, for 


customer. 


he was almost erazy with thirst, but for this act 
of disobedience John gave him another blow. \A 
little farther on John stopped and without 
throwing any blanket over the heated horse he 
let him stand while he got out and bought a cup 
of hot coffee. 

Toward the close of the afternoon the horse 
began to hang his head and when John touched 
him up with the whip he did not go any faster. 
When he stopped for the third time at Mrs. 
Bell’s house the horse’s legs were trembling and 
he closed his eyes as if going to sleep. Mrs. 
Bell looked out the window and said to her aunt 
Sarah, who was visiting her, “I think it’s a 
shame for Mr. Rush to let that boy race his 
horse so all day. Every time he came here the 
horse was in a sweat and now he looks as if he 
would drop. It’s wicked to work a horse so!” 
Her aunt replied, “Yes, the horses have to 
suffer for man’s thoughtlessness, and woman's, 


too. He’s been here three times today, hasn't 
he?” But Mrs. Bell didn’t see the point of the 
reply. 


_ It was seven o’clock before John put the horse 
in the stable. He remembered then that he had 
given him no water all day, and as he did not 
want to be obliged to go out to the barn again 
he gave him a pail of ice-cold water, which the 
horse drank greedily. Then he put his supper 
before him and left him. He did not stop to 
rub down the aching legs or give the faithful, 
exhausted creature any attention he could possi- 
bly help, but he threw a blanket over him and 
closed the barn for the night. 

As he passed the door to go home the grocer 
called out, ‘* Have you put up the horse all right?” 
and the boy answered, AN efoto 

When John came to the store next morning a 
very angry looking grocer met him at the door. 
“You can go home as quick as you lke. | 
won't havea boy that drives my horse to death.” 

‘Is the horse dead ?” asked John turning pale. 

«“*Tisn’t your fault if he isn’t. Ive been up 
about all night with him and I’ve got to get 
another horse to take his place till he’s well.” 

«You told me to hurry every time I went out,” 
answered John. 

‘Well, you’d know whena horse is used up 
if you had any sense, and rest him. Now I've 
lost Mrs. Bell, one of my best customers.” 
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The horse died that day, and if a jury had sat 
upon his case to see who murdered him Justice 
would have answered, “the grocer who trusts a 
boy without any sympathy for animals to drive 
and take care of his horse; women like Mrs. 
Bell who give the grocer’s horse many unneces- 
sary journeys, and boys like John who never 
think of the noble, useful horse as anything 
more than a machine, and are too selfish even to 
give him time to breathe and eat, and frequent 
chances through the day to take a mouthful or 
two cf water, and who do not care whether he is 
made comfortable in the stable or not. — Anna 
Harris Smith. 


THE DONKEY BOY SAID WITH HIS DONKEY LORDIE. 


This donkey is of the true Egyptian breed of racing donkey, 
with easy pace, and very fast. 


Animal Friends in Cairo 


Good donkeys are very valuable in Egypt, and 
are capable of carrying astonishing loads. I 
have often seen them look like perambulating 
stacks of bercime (Egyptian clover), a head, a 
tail, and four feet being nearly all that was vis- 
ible; and, more often’than not, one, or perhaps 
two small children will be perched on the top of 
this weird erection. The following I believe 
authentic story will prove what even the small- 
est donkeys, when sound, are capable of carry- 
ing. | 

Two fat sheikhs, riding a diminutive steed, 
arrived at a ditch with banks so steep that the 
animal was quite unable to negotiate them. 
The riders thereupon dismounted, and one of 
them, picking up the tiny animal, carried it 


YANKEE DOODLE HELD BY ARAB GIRI, OUTSIDE OLD 
CAIRO MOSQUE. 


across. Both then remounted and rode off. 

I wish an officer of the S. P.C. A. had been 
there! Js it astonishing that under such con- 
ditions the poor beasts soon have trouble with 
their legs? 

A cruel trick of the donkey boys is to tie up 
the animals’ heads with their bridles by running 
the latter through a ring in the saddle, and tying 
them up so short that the poor things cannot 
move their heads at all, thus leaving them to the 
mercy of the flies and very often causing the 
bit to cut great gashes in their jaws. The boys 
say they do it to prevent the animals fighting 
and wandering, but it is in reality with the ob- 
ject of saving themselves trouble. One of my 
steeds was a small donkey with a most uncom- 
fortable trot, much like those we see constantly 
in England; while another was a fine racing 
donkey of the true Egyptian breed, with easy 
paces and very fast, who on more than one 
occasion easily beat a carriage which I was 
accompinying. I fear the race will deteriorate, 
as around Cairo the wealthy natives are gradually 
substituting the carriage and pair for the humbler 
ass. — Cyril T. Morrison, The Animal World. 
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HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


A Christmas Sermon 


‘See on his cradle the dewdrops are shining 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall.” 


The season is approaching when the people 
calling themselves Christians celebrate the 
birth of Him, whose first resting place was a 
manger and who later in life said, ‘‘ Foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” If, indeed, there is any sincerity in 
this celebration, if it means anything more 
than a merry holiday when we feast and give 
each other gifts, should it not bring to every 
one a thought of that first birthday, celebrated 
in the most humble manner among the sheep 
and oxen, because there was no room for 
such an obscure couple as Joseph and Mary 
in the inn? But there was room outside where 
the fourfooted animals were sheltered and fed, 
and in their company the infant Jesus received 
the first homage that was paid him, — the 
adoration of the shepherds. 

Does it not seem as if we should associate 
these ‘‘ beasts of the field” with Christ when 
we celebrate Christmas? Dr. Talmage once 
preached an eloquent sermon on this subject 
and in it he said, —‘‘On the first night of 
Christ's life God honored the brute creation. . . 
The brutes of that stable first heard the cry of 
the infant Lord. Some of the old painters 
represent the oxen and camels kneeling that 
night before the new born babe. And well 
they might kneel ! | 

“Have you ever thought that Christ came 
among other things to alleviate the sufferings 
of the brute creation? Was it not appropriate 
that He should during the first few days and 
nights of his life on earth be surrounded by 
the beasts whose moan and plaint and _ bellow- 
ing have for ages been a prayer to God for the 
arresting of their tortures and the righting of 
their wrongs? ....In your families and in 
your schools teach the coming generation more 
mercy than the present generation has ever 
shown, and in this marvelous Bible picture of 


the’ Nativity, while you point out to them the 
angel show them also the camel, and while they 
hear the celestial chant, let them also hear the 
cow’s moan,” 

It is a sad reflection on the Christian religion 
that so little has been done to right the wrongs 
and alleviate the cruelty of the fourfooted ani- 
mals. In the religion of other countries more 
can be found that inculcates practical kindness 
to all living creatures than in the religion of 
the Bible. The Buddhist duty of universal love 
included “everything that has life.’ An an- 
cient writer said: ‘“‘ Let a man cultivate goodwill 
without measure, unhindered love and friendli- 
ness toward the whole world, above, below, 
around.” 

‘‘But here in this enlightened country, and in 
what we call an enlightened age, the cry of the 
suffering creatures made by the same Creator 
who made us, sensitive to suffering, both men- 
tal and: physical, affectionate, filling a most im- 
portant place in the world, ascends continually, 
praying, if they could put their prayers into ' 
words, for mercy from mankind, for simple 
justice which now they do not get. Some- 
times, when one sees how unavailing are these 
cries, one is tempted to say that there is no 
‘< Power that makes for righteousness.” 

Christmas day will be celebrated in the 
parlor and in the kitchen. In hundreds of 
vestrys, missions and halls there will be Christ- 
mas trees and feasts. But how about the hun- 
dreds of stables and miserable sheds where old 
and worn out horses will wait in vain for their 
supper or get just enough to keep them alive? 

How about the barns where the cold winds 
are whistling through every crack and the 
patient cow shivers and and lows with cold and 
hunger, and, worse still, how about the ranches 
and the islands where thousands of cattle and 
sheep are starving and freezing to death while 
men are celebrating with gluttonous eating 
and drinking the birth of Him whose infant 
head rested with the ‘‘ beasts of the stall ”’? 

How about the many dogs and cats without 
shelter or food on Christmas day, the wild ani- 
mals of the forests confined in narrow cages, 
and of other great suffering that the fourfooted 
animals will be enduring for the sake of man, 
that no one will try to alleviate ? 

Until we take into our hearts love and sym- 
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pathy for every created being we cannot cele- 
brate Christmas in any spirit which shall be 
right in the eyes of God. Until we use the 
advantages and the powers God has given us to 
rescue, benefit, relieve trom injustice and suf- 
fering every living creature, and are not afraid 
to speak and act for our fourfooted fellow 
mortals, even in the face of opposition and ridi- 
cule, we have not entered at all into the spirit 
of Christ or true Christianity. 

May God help us all on this coming Christ- 
mas holiday to be Christian in deed, not in 
word; in heart and not in outward observance . 
and so make the season a time of blessing to 
all and not only to our own household or to the 
friends who can recompense us, but to those 
we have thought beneath our consideration, 
and to whose suffering we have turned a deaf 
ear while we sought our own pleasure, as if we 
were the only beings in the world capable of 
happiness and of misery. 

“God made all the creatures and gave them our love and 
our fear 


To give sign that we and they are His children, one 


family here.” 
fa Oa a firey 


Faithful Unto Death 


A young soldier named Schultz had a horse 
he rode in the first cavalry division that he loved. 
When it was hard to get forage, Schultz skirm- 
ished about diligently until he found a good 
supper for Fritz. He rubbed his tired legs and 
often spent the evening by his side talking to 
him in German. 

When the first fight in the campaign took 
place Fritz was wounded early in the day, but 
he made no fuss about it and bore his master so 
well that Schultz thought the wound too slight 
to notice. 

At the close of the day the brigade camped 
for the night. Schultz unsaddled Fritz, and the 
horse, contrary to his usual custom, lay down 
without waiting for his supper. Schultz left 
him to attend to getting supper for himself and 
his horse. When he returned the faithful crea- 
ture was dead. 

Schultz threw himself on the ground beside 
him and sobbed like a child. . 

When he could speak he said, ‘* My poor Fritz 
couldn't tell me he was badly hurt. He carried 
me all day because it was his duty and when the 


fight was over he just lay down and died. He 
was a better soldier than any man in the regi- 
ment. Not one of us would have fought all day 
with such a hurt as that.” 


In the procession of horses that may be seen 
walking, trotting, galloping, pulling, hauling all 
day and night through our city streets, many a 
horse is using the last ounce of strength and 
breath he has, spurred on by the whip, and falls 
and dies in the road or in the stable to which he 
returns when his master at last allows him to 
rest. Hundreds, yes thousands, of horses are 
dying in harness every day and but very few 
men will see, or seeing will not interfere. 


Way Do Animals Exist 

A pamphlet has been received from the Hu- 
manitarian League, 53 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, with the above title. The author is 
Ernest Bell, editor of The Animals Friend, 
well known as an active worker in behalf of 
suffering animals. The argument begins with 
two opposite statements, one by Father Rickaby, 
S. J., in which he says, —‘ Brute beasts not 
having understanding, and therefore not being 
persons, cannot have any rights. We have no 
duties of charity, nor duties of any kind, to 
the lower animals, as neither to sticks and 
stones ;’’ while Jeremy Bentham, the moral phil- 
osopher, and one of the first and staunchest 
workers for the humane cause, said, — ‘* The 
day may come when the rest of the animal 
creation may acquire these rights, which never 
could be withheld from them but by the hand 
of tyranny.... The question is not, can they 
reason? nor can they speak? but can they 
Sitters 

The question, says Mr. Bell, is not merely 
an academic one. On the view accepted by 
the community depends the welfare and hap- 
piness of countless sentient creatures, and also, 
to a considerable extent, the progress of the 
humane race.”’ 

Mr. Bell combats vigorously the idea that 
the so-called lower animals were created solely 
for the use of the so-called higher animals, and 
his arguments are clear, logical and convincing. 
“The almost universal belief amongst white 
races that the black were created to be subserv- 
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ient to them,” he says, ‘“‘is only another instance 
of the same autocratic idea that what you can 
wrest to your use was made for that purpose. 
The theory of races being marked out by God 
as servants to others is dying before increased 
enlightenment, but it is dying only slowly.” 

There is much in this pamphlet which we 
would like to quote, but we hope that this brief 
mention will induce all who are interested in 
the study and development of the whole animal] 
world, from the sparrow up to man, will send 
for and read this interesting and instructive 
essay which is sold by the publishers for one 
penny. Mr. Bell says: ‘‘To sum up we think 
we have shown — (1) That there is over- 
whelming evidence that animals were not made 
for the use and purposes of men but for pur- 
poses of their own which we may be unable to 
fathom. (2) That in mind, no less than in 
body, they are nearly related to us in what con- 
cerns this life, and that there is no evidence at 
allthat they do not have a continued existence 
in other Spheres. (3) That we can in no way 
evade the conclusion that the same rule of 
conduct should apply to them as to human 
beings in asfar as the development of their 
faculties makes it applicable.” 


Books Worth Owning 


Miss De Peyster’s Boy, by Etheldred Breeze 
Barry, is a book that should appeal to all lovers 
of children and animals. A wealthy maiden 
lady adopted the orphan child of a distant 
cousin. The boy read of the brave knights 
who went about the country trying to rescue 
all the weak and oppressed. He longs to imi- 
tate their deeds and have ‘“* Brava” written on 
the little wooden shield which was made from 
the head of a flower barrel. First he rescued 
a forlorn little dog that cruel boys were chas- 
ing and brought him to his cousin’s kitchen; 
then he rescued other ill-used dogs and cats, 
but still his good cousin did not write ‘* Brava” 
on his shield. How Larry rescued an ill- 
treated boy; how he suffered himself, and 
what a great sacrifice he made before the title 
he longed to merit was written on his shield is 
told in simple but charming style. It is the 
sort of book that should be placed in every 


library that young people have access to. 
(Published by T. Y. Crowell, 50 cents). 7 


‘Brown & Co., which is a 


SCRAGGLES 


A new book has been published by Little, 
valuable addition to 
humane literature. The story of Scraggles, by 
George Wharton James, shows how love and 
trust were developed in a little song sparrow 
who was found on the ground unable to fly on 
account of a crippled wing. Mr. James 
carried the bird home and he tells a delight- 
ful story of his experiences with it, and of the 


playfulness, affection, intelligence of his little 


pet. The story is equally suited to young and 
older readers and will aid all those who are 
trying to teach our kinship with the beasts and 
birds. 


The following is an exact copy of a letter 
received in September. 


“ Miss Smith, 


“Dear Madam.—I inform you to let you 
know that last winter I found a stray cat in my 
door and it was all frozen being a very cold 
night. I took it in my house and kept it un- 
til now. But now sne has got some kittens 
and I am unable to keep them so will you 
please send a man to take them away other- 
wise I must drive them into the woods to pro- 
vide for themselves, hoping you will attend to 
that matter I will wait until Thursday.” 


The Animal Rescue League is glad to find men 
and women who, if they will not care for dogs or cats 
themselves will ask the League to take care of them. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


ns ee 


“You never see a broken-winded horse in 
Norway,” said a horse doctor to a correspondent 
of the New Orleans Times-Democrat. ‘That 
is because the horses are allowed to drink while 
they eat, the same as mankind. Our horses, 
let them be as thirsty as may be, must still eat 
their dry fodder, their dry hay and oats and 
corn, with nothing to wash them down. But 
in Norway every horse has a bucket of water 
beside his manger, and, as he eats, he drinks 
also. Itis interesting to see how the Norwegian 
horses relish their water with their meals. Now 
they sip a little from the bucket, now they eat 
a mouthful, then another sip, then another 
mouthful, just like rational human beings. 
You never see a broken-winded horse in Nor- 
way, and the natives say tt is because they 
serve water to the animals with their feed.” 


Methods of starting balky horses are about 
as numerous as ways of curing a cold, and it 
may be added, just about as ineffective. But 
the following story, told by a correspondent of 
the New York Times, apparently bears the 
stamp of truth. Some years ago in Cincinnatt, 
during the noon hour, in one of the busiest 
streets, a horse attached to an express wagon 
became balky. Many remedies were tried 
without effect. Presently one of Cincinnati’s 
best known horsemen came along. When he 
saw the trouble he smilingly asked for a stone, 
which was given to him. Then he asked the 
driver to lift up one foot of the horse, and with 
the stone he struck the shoe a number of times. 
‘ Now,” he said to the driver, *“‘ get on your 
seat and drive off.” ‘This the driver did, amid 
the cheers of the bystanders. The horseman 
said he had no idea why this made a balky 
horse go, but he had found it an unfailing 
remedy. The remedy is at least worth trying. 
Cruelty ona balky horse is absolutely useless. 
The main thing seems to be to make him for- 
get that he wants to balk. Possibly the blows 
on his shoe set the Cincinnati horse to wonder- 
ing whether he was in the street or in a black- 


smith shop. Being thus thrown into mental 
confusion, he mechanically obeyed the com- 
mand to go. The mind ofa horse is a curious 
mixture of steadfastness and capriciousness. 


The Importance of Establishing Shelters for Animals 


A paper sent to the American Humane Asso- 
ciation Convention in Chicago, by Miss Elizabeth 
Morris of Philadelphia, founder of the first shel- 


ter for homeless cats and dogs in this country. 
Read by Mrs. F. Lovell. 


When societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals were first established their only object, 
as their name indicated, was to protect them 
from cruel treatment by arresting and punishing 
those guilty of this offence, and by humane edu- 
eation. They did not feel the need and made 
no provision for relieving homeless animals, 
which is a different branch of humane effort. A 
few ladies in Philadelphia did feel this need and 
relieved it as far as they were able. The number 
of animals appealing to their sympathy increas- 
ing, they collected and earned a sufficient sum to 
establish a Refuge, the Woman’s Branch paying 
the salary of theagent employed. ‘This was an 
entirely untried field of labor, and encountered, 
at first, much ridicule from an unthinking public. 
The Refuge in Philadelphia was opened in the 
spring of 1874, thirty-two years ago. The 
number of animals received the first year were 
eight hundred and sixty. This number has 
increased steadily each year and in our last 
report amounted to forty-four thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-seven. In one day last sum- 
mer five hundred were taken into the Refuge, 
nearly as many as during the first year. These 
numbers are most convincing proof of the 
importance of establishing Refuges, but it must 
be rembered they represent only those animals 
relieved in one city. 

This work commends itself to humane people 
wherever it becomes known. Notices of the 
Philadelphia Refuge were published in foreign 
newspapers with the result that several letters 
were sent to us from abroad asking for informa- 
tion as to the details of our work. Plans and 
descriptions were sent in answer to these letters 
with the result that Miss Swift founded in Dub- 
lin her home for starving and forsaken cats, 
and several other institutions of the kind were 


fe) 


established in different places. The Ellen 
Gifford Home in Boston was next commenced, 
and later Mrs. Huntington Smith told us that 
the Refuge was her inspiration in founding the 
very successful Animal Rescue League in Bos- 
ton. Since then homes have sprung up in other 
places. 

There are two ways of conducting a Refuge ; 
one is relieving from the worst suffering the 
greatest number of animals possible, getting 
good homes where this can be done. But the 
number of homes is very small when compared 
to the number of creatures needing them, and as 
nearly all the animals brought to such institu- 
tions are useless from age, sickness, or other 
causes, it is imperative to give most of them 4 
painless death, as it is manifestly impossible to 
feed, house and care for such a large number. 
This is the plan we have felt compelled to follow 
in the Refuge. The other way is to receive 
a few, to cure the sick and keep them until 
homes can be found. This leaves the majority 
to suffer and is much the most costly. 

The Morris Refuge Association is chartered 
for the purpose of establishing and maintaining, 
first, homes in which those animals whose owners 
desire to make such provision for them may be 
boarded for a time or permanently. Second, 
hospitals for the treatment of sick or injured 
animals, and kindred work. Third, Refuges and 
Agencies for homeless or suffering animals, 
where they may be received for a time and 
where those who cannot be otherwise provided 
for may be mercifully put to death. One of the 
most important parts of the work of these 
homes is enabling the police and humane people 
to relieve quickly animals who are often cruelly 
injured on the streets by being run over and in 
other ways. Upon receiving notice of such cases 
an agent is sent as quickly as possible, at any 
hour of the day or night, with chloroform to 
relieve them at once, or an ambulance to remove 
them to the Refuge. The number of hurt ani- 
mals relieved last year in Philadelphia was one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five: of these, 
thirty cats were taken from wells, five from trees, 
six from roofs of houses, and eighty-five dogs 
and cats from empty houses, their owners 
having moved and left them shut in. 

The nature of the suffering from which these 
Refuges are to afford relief is so correctly des- 
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cribed in some verses written for the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston that I am tempted to 
add them here as the most convincing proof of 
the importance of establishing Refuges for ant 
mals. 


THE CRY OF LITTLE BROTHERS 


‘We are the little Brothers, homeless in cold and 
heat 

Fourfooted little beggars roaming the city street. 

Snatching a bone from the gutter, creeping through 
alleys drear 

Stoned and sworn at and beaten, our hearts con- 
sumed with fear. 

You pride yourselves on the beauty of your city, fair 
and free, 

Yet we are dying by thousands in coverts you never 
see. 


Are your hearts too hard to listen to a starving kitten’s 
cries ? 

Or too gay for the patient pleading in a dog’s beseech- 
ing eyes? 

Behold us, your little Brothers, starving, beaten, 
oppressed, 

Stretch out a hand to help us that we may have food 
and rest. 


Too long have we roamed neglected, too long have ° 


we sickened with fear, 
The mercy you hope and pray for you can grant us 
now and here.” 


Bobbing for Trout in Florida 


Gourd bobbing for trout is becoming a popular 
and pleasant pastime with some of our local sports- 
men. A gourd, a short line and a live minnow 
furnish the outfit. These are set adrift in lake or 
stream to await the pleasure of his troutship. 

When a big fellow gets the bait the fun is fast 
and furious for a while. He can’t keep the gourd 
under water, but he can keep it moving, and his 
dodges are so quick and unexpected that it requires 
an expert with boat and paddle to capture and 
land him.— From the Jacksonville Time-Union. 


I would call attention to the enclosed — what 
‘‘fun’’ it must be to the minnow as well as to the 
trout. Is it not nearly time to show that there is 
another side to all this type of cowardice.—John 
Dixwell, M. D. ‘ 


By the Street of By-and-By 
One arrives at the house of Never. 
[ Ceraantes. 


: 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
% wt 
AND NOTES 


COPIES WANTED. 


Subscribers who have copies that they do not 
wish to keep of the November, 1906, number 
of Our Fourfooted Friends will confer a great 
favor on the publishers by returning them to 
_ the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. 


The League Fair 


As this issue of our Fourfooted Friends is 
going to press the returns from the League fair 
Helden Copley Hall, December 3, 4.and 5, are 
just coming in, so we cannot give an exact 
statement of the receipts before our next 
number. Wecan, however, say that it was a 
very successful fair and was generally praised 
for the attractiveness of the booths, which were 
twined with evergreen and loaded with useful 
and beautiful articles, the beauty of the flower 
stand which was arranged witn fine taste, 
and the excellence of the café, which was most 
ably managed by Mrs. M. F. Blake and Miss 
Estelle H. Kimball. The costumes of the 
young ladies who served in the café were 
unusually pretty and becoming and the service 
was rendered with such hearty good-will that 
it added to the pleasure of the lunch or the tea. 

The Dog Show on Tuesday afternoon from 
2 until 5 drew such a crowd that for a time it 
was difficult to get through the aisles. About 
sixty dogs were entered. Lady Worden. a 
cocker spaniel, owned by Mrs. C. M. Baker, 
took the first prize, a silver cup. Flon Flon, 
a white dachshund, owned by Miss Mary 
Forbes, took the second prize, a_ beautiful 
photogravure of three dogs. 7 

Other dogs that received a large number of 
votes were Tatters, cocker spaniel, owned by 
Miss Grace Brooks; McGrady, white mongrel, 
owned by Miss N. Hooper; Hobson, bull 
terrier, owned by Miss H. Hemenway; Rex, 
a spaniel, owned by Mrs. E. H. Clark; Robin, 
a League dog, owned by Miss Hilda Cunning- 
ham; Trixy, a Scottish terrier, owned by Mrs. 
Arthur T. Cabot; Dutchy, Yorkshire, a League 


dog, owned by Miss Francesca Rotoli; Bad- 
ger, Airedale, Miss M. Codman; Tommy 
Scottish, Miss S. W. Battelle; Mag, Scottish, 
Mrs. J. M. Forbes; Inid, bull terrier, Junius 
Richards; Ginger, cocker spaniel, Miss A. 
Peabody; Scabby, King Charles, Mrs. Denégre ; 
Niko, white dog, Mrs. Andrew Fiske; Tatters, 
black and tan, Mr. H. Plummer. Six League 
dogs were entered, and although no one of 
them was fortunate enough to get a prize, yet 
several of them got a number of votes. Robin, 
a large black dog who looks to be a cross 
between a Gordon setter and an Airedale 
terrier, now owned by Miss Hilda Cunningham ; 
Tatters, a little black. and tan, owned by Mrs. 
M. H. Plummer; and Dutchy, the little York- 
shire, owned by Francesca Rotoli, who took 
second prize last year, were all favored with a 
number of votes. Bobs, a very handsome 
white corded poodle, a League dog, now 
owned by Mrs. F. C. de Sumichrast, was greatly 
admired ; also a tiny Yorkshire, recently taken 
by Mrs. Hall from the League, and now a great 
pet of the family. This is the second League 
dog adopted into Mrs. Hall’s household and a 
photograph showing these dogs will appear in 
our January number. 

The proprietors of the Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread were kind enough to furnish the bench- 
ing free of all charge. The proceeds from the 
dog show will be over three hundred and forty 
dollars. Present indications are that when all 
the expenses of the fair are paid we shall clear 
over four thousand five hundred dollars. 


A supplementary sale of articles left over 
at the fair is now going on at the League 
offices, 51 Carver Street, where two long tables . 
are covered with desirable articles. A most 
interesting family of dolls are waiting for pur- 
chasers, the prices ranging from twenty-five 
cents to five dollars. A few of the handsome 
dolls contributed by Miss Rose Hollingsworth 
and charmingly dressed by her are still on sale. 
These are dolls that deserve specially good 
homes with careful little mothers who can 
appreciate their value. 


A delightful suprise was given the president 
ot the League on the Saturday after the fair, 
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when two visitors entered the League, a mother 
and young daughter, and presented her with a 
box of money which had been taken at a little 
fair on Saturday, December 1. The box con- 
tained $72.74, and this generous sum was the 
result of a junior members’s desire to help the 
League in its care for homeless and suffering 
dogs and cats. Miss Janet Miller, Chestnut 
Hill, planned, worked for and carried out this 
most successful sale, aided by Helen Whitcomb, 
Eleanor Morse, Molly Cordingly, Margaret 
Munsell, Edith Farnsworth and Barbara Hall, 
and the sum realized will help the League to 
feed and shelter many of the hungry, cold 
unfortunates that are rescued from the streets. 


We wish to call special attention to a most 
attractive booklet recently published by the 
Animal Rescue League and sold for 25 cents. 
Those who have read the poem, Ben Hazzard’s 
Guests, will be glad to see it brought out in 
this form and to be able to purchase and cir- 
culate it. Miss Etheldred Breeze Barry has 
been kind enough to give four full page 
illustrations representing old Ben Hazzard 
opening the door of his little hut to take first, 
the ‘* milk-white kitten’ in out of the blinding 
snow-storm, next ‘‘ the little black dog,” and 
third, “ the storm tossed bird.” The last illus- 
tration shows the interior of the hut and the 
angel at old Ben’s bedside, the ‘messenger 
from the Lord,” saying : 

‘Thrice happy is he that blesseth the poor, 


The humblest creature that sought thy door 
For Christ’s sweet sake thou has comforted.” 


Horses Rescued during November 


Bay horse from auction. Condemned by 
our veterinary doctor who told man he must 
not be taken away unless in an ambulance. 
Horse died next day. Strawberry roan, so 
lame a policeman stopped him. A member 
of the League notified us and doctor after 
some difficulty secured horse and had him 
killed as his lameness was painful and incur- 
able. Gray horse, very thin, sore back, dealer 
took in trade, bought and had him killed as he 
was in no condition to get any comfort in liv- 
ing. Chestnut horse taken from a drunken 
pedler; horse very old and suffering from bad 


spavin; bought the horse from the pedler’s 
wife and had him sent to abattoir. Two 
horses, a gray and a bay, discovered in a man’s 
possession, sores on their backs and shoulders, 
completely worked out; owner was trying to 
sell them at auction; doctor bought at low price 
and had them killed. Every five dollars we 
receive enables us to buy an old or disabled 
horse which otherwise might, even if con- 
demned, be traded off and worked a little 
longer in great suffering and misery. 

Our Horse Fund is a separate fund and the 
fair added nothing to that. 


A new leaflet published by the Animal 
Rescue League is now ready for circulation. 
It is Old Jessie’s Christmas, by Anna Harris 
Smith (Mrs. Huntington Smith), and is a little 
story that once appeared in this magazine tell- 
ing how an old and feeble horse was given a 
Christmas of rest and rescued from a heartless 
and cruel owner. We will send one dozen 
copies to any address for fifteen cents. This 
includes postage. 


It will interest friends of the League to know 
that contributions: for the fair were received 
from Seattle, Santa Barbara, Cal., Albuqueque, 
New Mexico, Newport News, Va., Noank, and 
New London, Conn., Newport and Bristol 
Ferry, R. I., Franklin, Danbury and Essex 
Junction, N. H., Woodstock, Vt., Lenox, Mass., 
and New York. 


A woman came to the League last week 
bringing a cat that had been shut up in a cellar 
for about ten days without food. The cat’s cries 
at the cellar window troubled many passers by 
but no one was troubled enough to get it out of 
the vacant house until this woman, who has 
rescued many very suffering cats and dogs, broke 
the cellar window and took out the cat. The 
supply of rats and mice had evidently not been 
sufficient to satisfy the cat’s appetite as he 
appeared to be in a starving condition. It was 
ascertained that the owner of the premises had 
shut the cat in the cellar purposely and left him 
wholly uncared for, as he thought by that means 
he could keep the rats away. Such treatment 
of cats is not at all unusual in this city. 
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A CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Contributions of money, toys, candy, clothing 
and cake, will be gratefully received by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith at 51 Carver Street for the 
League Christmas entertainment, which includes 
men, women, children, dogs, cats and_ horses. 
Five dollars will buy an old horse and save him 
from a miserable Christmas. 

If we have inadvertantly omitted to acknowl- 
edge any donations of money or contributions of 
Brtrciessior the fair, please lay it to the great 
pressure of work and not to lack of gratitude for 
favors received. 


Oh human soul! as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 
To cheer thee and to right thee when thou roam — 
Not with lost toil thou laborest through the night! 
Thou makest the heaven thou hoped indeed thy home. 


Matthew Arnold. 


Mrs. Benson 36 Cottage street, Cambridge, 
cites an interesting case of healing a gathering 
in the throat of her pet cat with that liquid X- 
Zalia. The wound was a gaping one and the 
case was almost hopeless, still Mrs. Benson 
kept putting this liquid on the wound and in 
three weeks the wound not only healed com- 
pletely, but the hair grew over it again. You 
can get this liquid X Zalia from the druggist 
or by sending $1.00 to the X-Zalia Corp’n, 
55-57 Batterymarch street, Boston, and they 
will promptly ship you a large bottle of Veter- 
inary X-Zalia. — Advt. 


MUM A 


ue 


Better than Coffee 
Richer than Coffee 
Seven-eights Coffee 


Gustavus J. Esselen, Successor to 


Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ Materials 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, KINDERGARTEN GOODS 
Children’s Novelties, 
Pyrographie Outfits and Materials 


Water Color Frames, Fancy Boxes, etc., to decorate. 
Passepartout Materials, Pictures and Picture Framing. 
Stationery, Souvenir Post Cards and Albums 

’ 


19 Bromfield Street 


Boston, PMass. 


Christmas, Birthday and 
S. S. Cards, Calendars, etc. 


Waterman s [deal Fountain Pens 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut. 

PacemLOucents.eaChameiny 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wellington: Wild Coal Co. 


WHARVES 


Craigie’s Bridge, East Cambridge 
149 Medford St., Charlestown 
34 Warren Ave., "Charlestown 


COAL 


For Family and Steam Uses 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Union Square, Somerville 
Gilman Square, Somerville 
226 and 541 Main St., Charlestown 


GENERAL OFFICE: 7 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON 


Christmas 
Singers 


Holiday Gifts May be 
Selected Now 


Beautiful Singing Birds, Talking Parrots. 
Angora Kittens and Puppies. 

Gold Fish. 

Rabbits, Guinea Pigs and all pet stock. 


W. LUDLAM’S BIRD STORE 


235 Tremont Street 


Whatthe Man 
Says Who 
Knows! 


Daniels’ are positively the best 
and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat them, they like 
them, they do good—you get results. It’s our 


business, this making Veterinary medicines, and we 
know how. Book free; mention this paper. Goods 


at Druggist if he is up to date, if not send to 


DR. A. CG. DANIELS, 12 Milk St. Boston” 


Established 1849 Telephone, Oxford 665 


LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAHERS 


No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed Em- 
balming. Entire building, containing every facility, 
devoted to our business. No Charge for Chapel 


FOR : ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC svc 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards, 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 


MORTGACES 


116 Milk St. 1140 Columbus Av. 


BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A Series of 16 Poet Cards in Black, Blue 
and Bronze Green 


Cards mailed post-paid for 30 cents a dozen or 
$2.50 a hundred. Orders for less than one dozen 
not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
5! Carver Street, Boston. 
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OLD Grist MILL 
wf fg ae TE tae 


WE GUARANTEE | 
laynes Magic Insect Powder 


TO KILU 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 
Be Gp ae! 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO.,, 


TRADE-MARK 


DRUGGISTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Frank J. Sullivan, W.D.Y. 


Specialist 


BUCS, 


Diseases of oma 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE. . . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


Animals. 


NS MELO ToS 2) a" og By By 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 
OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
Mill Puppy Bread 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 
Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2 


1 Back Bay 
CABOT 


Fai ihel 


Fear ae UID CEA INESS 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Bostoy, 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


~ARTHUR NIKISCH 


ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 
finish, has written as follows concerning the 


Hisun Hamlin 
PIANOS 


Dear Sirs :---During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
me as truly artistic instruments. ‘Their tone is broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of gratitude to you for making possible the means for 
an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 


(Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 
Opp. Inst. of Technology MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boylston St. 


